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THE SNAKEDOCTOR 


She had done some miracles in south Geor¬ 
gia. She took a goiter as big as a hen egg 
off the neck of a farmer’s wife. And a shrimper 
who had a hook hung in his eye (they said it 
was milky lookin) learned how to see again. 
Not good, just enough to tell night from day. 
And she didn’t even count the warts. They just 
fell off by theirselves. Her name was Sister 
Luke. And she was a good hand at preachin , 
and when it came to healin’, she had Jesus 
in her pocket. 

Well, the whole thing is, she was coming to 
town. They were already settin’ up the tent 
in the field next to Hodge’s store. Most of the 
young’uns thought it was a circus and kept 
askin’ the stake drivers, Where was the mon¬ 
keys? E. B. Dunaway, the real nasty Dunaway 
boy, almost got brained by a sixteen pound 
sledge, standin’ there watchin’ and pickin’ his 
nose. Mrs. Dunaway, who was give up to be 
the best dressed woman in town, cleared out 
every young’un in sight. She just kept on hol¬ 
lerin’, “There’s a mad dog cornin’!" The young- 
uns watched the rest of the proceedings from 
inside Hodge’s store where Baby Ray Proud- 
foot stood at the counter, gnawin’ on a primrose 
sausage, and thinkin’, real deep. 

Two years ago he had married the crippled 
girl who lived by the church. She was pretty 
enough in the face, and you’d hardly even 
notice her limp because you kept lookin’ at 
the face all the time. She had always loved 
Baby Ray. He was the best buckdancer in the 
country. And she loved the way his long legs 
and feet would move and jab about, making 
the dust fly up from the oak floors. And him 
grinnin’ all the time. (Honey, it don’t matter 
now, and it won’t ever) he had told her a mil¬ 
lion times. But ever so often she’d ask him 
again. And he’d tell her the same thing over, 
doing it a little different, so maybe she’d be¬ 
lieve it. But she never did. They just kept askin 
and fellin’ up till now. Sister Luke was their 
salvation. 

You wouldn’t believe the folks that came. 
They had folding chairs and benches, barrels 
and tobacco boxes, and a little shriveled up 
man that beat a bass drum as big as he was, 
in time with something he heard. You could 
see him listening. Some man came out first 
and got up on the platform. He had on a brand 
new suit with a solid gold pen and pencil set 
and a pair of two-tone perforated shoes, with 
sideburns as long as a guitar pickers, and a 
diamond ring that kept outdoin’ the lantern 
light. You couldn’t hear what he said, but it 


was deep, like he was trying to sing, and he 
never quit smiling. The drum beater ain’t 
stopped yet. Then there’s a little murmur in 
the crowd from the front tent flaps. And this 
woman comes in from the outside, with the 
man on the platform pointing at her with both 
hands. And he’s almost in a crouch, with his 
head throwed back, and the drum getting loud¬ 
er. 

Then all the folks took up the sign. And all 
the voices rose up like an organ out of tune, 
but you could tell they was sacred. For the 
old folks were settin’ and rockin’ back and 
forth with their eyes closed; and the children’s 
eyes got bigger and they hugged their daddy’s 
red necks even tighter. And the womenfolk 
smiled secretly at each other—at the hold, one 
of their own kind had on everyman there. 

“Let us pray,” Sister Luke almost sang. 
Then she’d pray something and somebody 
would “amen” it. And she kept calling with 
her eyes, and her hands, and her whole body. 
Then finally, one man came down the aisle 
testifying. His face was blood red, except for 
the knife scar. Then his wife came right behind 
him screamin’ out about how her mother was 
with the Lord. And the whole place went plum 
wild like everybody there was inside of that 
big drum, and nobody would ever get out. 
Then she started her healin’. 

Afterwards, you never would have known 
Sister Luke. She didn’t look near as old or near 
as ugly. She and ‘long black sideburns’ were 
trying to dance in the trailor with the blonde 
mahogany furniture, as the drummer man 
pulled them north in a drizzling rain. They had 
one of those radios with batteries in it. 

Baby Ray Proudfoot walked around in the 
same midnight. His wife was asleep. He had 
her built up shoe for the clubbed foot in his 
hand. The one they got married in. It was white. 
He kept looking up for a sign, maybe a new 
star. Then he smelled of the shoe, and it smelled 
just like feet, anybody’s feet. But it wasn t. 
It was hers, and he loved it. 

Inside the house his wife dreamed of meet¬ 
ing baby Jesus in the wood. And how she was 
ashamed to walk up to him, limping, ’cause 
she knew who he really was. But she did, and 
baby Jesus touched her. And she walked away 
straight as an elm. And when she looked 
back, baby Jesus was limping through the 
woods. 

Cathy Coxey 




























#2 

The house haunts the passerby. 

The sky hangs dark and heavy. 
The wind sends the seething water 
Far beyond the levy. 

The people in the house reflect 
The conditions found outside. 

They, like others, most unknown. 
Some time ago have died. 

Nancy Barnes 


Robert Everett 


Venetian blinds divide the world into forty-two strips 
As I lick my lips and gaze out. 

What I see might as well be 
A travel poster of Alexandria. 

My world is here behind the glass 

That has become an ocean 

To keep me apart 

Apart from the start 

Of something new 

Something wild to steal the child 

That lives in me. 

But those plastic strips 
That block my view 
Might as well be iron bars. 

I've lost my vision of the stars 
And I've turned the key 
That has locked my mind 
Forever. 

Jane Thompson 































This article was written in response to some 
of the discussion at a YWCA conference on 
racial justice, Greensboro, N. C., October, 1970. 

ed. 


In denial of self-recognition, of oneness with 
nature, of being or god—a meaning or direc¬ 
tion in “life" given? An identity that is no 
longer individual but rather one which seeks 
an identity as an eternal form with the loss 
of a separate individual consciousness. Not 
just a knowing and accepting of god within 
but also a denial of any separate existence or 
source of self. Have a meaning then by being 
a part of something which is always, and a 
relative place in the order of things that is im¬ 
material to what goes on about you. Even can 
be no longer a sort of worry as to the exact 
nature of anything after death because it does 
not question the loss of a separate self who 
is independent of some god-being. Seems very 
submissive. 

Contrasts strong with Magdalene. Wish I 
had had more chance to speak with her. She 
had a strong feeling of self-identity—it was 
somehow in her being black. That very black¬ 
ness was a way of asserting a free indepen¬ 
dence of her self, vitality, power of being 
black in identity. To be Negro is to compromise 
and fall into the society, bow to it, and some¬ 
how deny the human part of you. Vivian too, 
and yet she did not speak of it in terms of 
being black—she did not seem as caught on the 
word—being black was part of her Puzzles 
me though, how at times they would seem to 
hide and withdraw behind sunglasses—like the 
boy-man (whatever to say he was) who had 
come with them. Was too hard to speak with 
him. He did not quite seem to confront and 
still did again ... he was strange. Like he 
did not trust to reach out—the to/or interfered. 
He would speak to Jeanette, not to Janice or 
me; and too, it was like we could from either 
side reach—only things were deflected some¬ 
way. Because, after all—Janice and I by color 
were part of the white world—not like we were 
human quite. Do not like the color black/white 
line that even there was so strong because it 
seemed, (though not much of another way to 
say it), to divide things and to hold them back 
sometimes. Magdalene said, you have to ac¬ 
cept your whiteness and my blackness—yet 
not by that name, no. It was not the color ex¬ 
actly she seemed to refer to that was important, 
and not the words — white/black. Willie Smith 
spoke of blackness in relation to a defining 


of self by the black race and the threat in it 
was in relation to the white race's definition of 
its own position. Sorting out thoughts is not easy 
—it has been a very strange week. 

One woman there protested because she felt 
like she was being ‘used or manipulated: The 
whole thing was like someone was trying to 
play on your feelings of guilt and of pity. On 
saying if you did not fall in then you were 
like everyone else has been over the passing 
of ti me —all words—all philosophy (was that 
ever slurred)—and no action. And then it is 
said part of the fear of manipulation is in the 
redefining of self. Strange two words — in prin¬ 
ciple—like a whole threat to the meaning of 
things, to the objectives of the conference. And 
too, in the difference to someone who had been 
in this world longer—not to say they were old 
people—but that they were of a longer ex¬ 
perience, different time, and found a different 
meaning in things. The Negro is also a sign 
of self-identity and respect to the older women 
there. It was not necessarily a sign of com¬ 
promise to them as it was to the students who 
felt black was the word for their race. Very 
unconnected kind of feeling somewhere. That 
first night was very strange. People were hung 
up on something called change—what really 
it was that each person meant seemed very 
different. And one woman got up and said that 
“we" were really getting nowhere—all the 
things that were going back and forth— -the to- 
of what to say change was—destruction and 
anarchy —or something else didn't really con 
cern her. Her problems were in being black, 
in having grown up in the white society, ,n 
seeing civil rights laws passed in a democracy 
that supposedly already granted those rights 
to everyone (So if it had already, then w y 
have passed the laws “they" said—does it 
mean then the rights weren't there before 
then it was not democracy—not for black, no 
for woman—not for anyone who had to e 
guaranteed rights by it), and then she had no 
seen the “change" it promised and she was 
black and not a one white could understate 
it nor know ever how it was with her e 
way she had grown up and it was that sys em 
that we were here to worry with andto d0 
something about. She had ahold of my 5 ^ oU tr 
looking at me as she was saying that w ' 



















people could not understand and that I could 
never know. Then if that is so—why was I 
even there trying? And if change was not to 
concern us why were the changing of systems 
one of the things that was constantly empha¬ 
sized? She felt everyone had been doing phil¬ 
osophizing. Crazy the way that was slung 
about that weekend. Felt the definition of it 
was somewhere with empty meaningless rhe¬ 
toric and with the contempt and distrust that 
some people there showed because of years 
of meaningless promises. I'm tired. 

Like when you said the words did have 
emotion —was as if she was communicating a 
feeling and not realizing it at all. Too many 
people seemed to throw things in that evening 
meeting to get a reaction and not to communi¬ 
cate an idea or to explain it. Not everyone 
heard what was said —/ am not quite sure I 
did, or maybe it is that I did not really quite 
want to understand it all so fast. Not a threat 
—just so much and in so little time. It is like 
a month was there. The black, I do not like 
that black/white and I hate having to use it 


to distinguish someone to say this group or 
that group and to say you are white or you 
are black or green or purple or red or gold. 
It reminded me of that. You are American or 
Chilean, you are from Nairobi, you are from 
Greece. Like a mask to hide from so you can¬ 
not recognize how someone else feels and 
thinks on things and about things. Like a crazy 
damn wall. Maybe that was what it was with the 
man-boy from Johnson C. Smith. Walls can 
be very difficult not to hide behind. They en¬ 
courage it almost. 

Remember now as we were leaving — 
Jeanette told us to slow down so she wouldn’t 
get left. —It was a racist town .— Seemed so 
odd to me, the people there, remembering 
there was one white woman who was trying 
so hard to understand—it seemed so hard — 
to follow what was being said—but she was 
refusing to accept so much of it. Always feed¬ 
ing it to her own way, not leaving it somewhat 
as someone else’s. And yet can it be anyone 
would ever not redo something even a little? 
There is a separateness of selves in it. 

—Patti Voyles 
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IT NEVER RAINS 
ON WEDNESDAY 


Theodore Breckinridge Fitch was a young 
man in 1901. He was twenty-nine years old, 
but he could have passed for twenty-two. Theo¬ 
dore pictured the world funny like a camel in 
the living room and serious like a look into 
a man’s heart both at the same time, although 
he would not have phrased it so. Such remarks 
he left to poets and intellectuals. The smartees 
could wrap matters like that up in neat phras¬ 
es, and their well-worded thoughts comforted 
them; they could put their ideas away and 
stop worrying about them, whereas Theodore 
went on worrying—as he worried about his 
younger brother, Tommy. 

While Theodore was not a sophisticated 
person, those who knew him agreed that he 
was a handsome individual. He stood 6’2” in 
his stocking feet, and his length seemed even 
more protracted when he wore the heavy black 
garbardine coat and vest that Pa Fitch had 
given him four years earlier. In fact, he always 
looked rather lanky because he wore the ebony 
outfit wherever he went. Theodore’s eyes were 


small and close-set; nevertheless, they were 
his best feature. They had remained a robin s- 
egg-blue color from the day of his birth. T e 
edges of each cornea were rimmed in o t m 
line of gray which made the encircled blue seem 
that much bluer. His eyes seemed to express 
a longing and searching that others instinctive 
ly sensed but could never understand. 

Several days ago Theodore had decide 
He would take Tommy to the state m ® nta in 
stitution next Monday, August 26. The pa 
was as simple as that. Pa and Ma Fitch could 
say what they wanted. Theodore was not going 
to listen any more. He was damned tire a 
constant haggling and fussing and never ! 
ling anything. For some unknown reason 
were always those things one had to ac 
no matter how wrong he knew they were \ 
amount of fighting or crying or even pray 
could alter the facts. e 

Now Theodore thought back to 
when he was eight. That year a critica 
tion had changed the course of his som 









































mischievous life. A “simple-minded” baby 
brother had become the ninth member of the 
Fitch family. Sometime during the next few 
years Theodore had begun a quiet, intensely 
personal search for something he himself could 
not have defined. From that time on he had 
worried because there were many flaws in the 
mortal world—flaws which man had not cre¬ 
ated and, worse, could never correct. In the 
eyes of the other members of the family he had 
beome a paragon of virtue. They could not un¬ 
derstand why he refused the “best whiskey 
within thirty counties” and why he did not at¬ 
tend the town square dances on Saturday nights. 

Theodore smiled at Tommy, “Are you ex¬ 
cited about the family reunion next Sunday?” 

Tommy hesitated, “No,” he said as he 
fumbled with the little rag doll. “Patience 
doesn’t wanna go. Do ya, Patience?” he blub¬ 
bered. “Every time we go some’ers Ml’ kids try 
to take ya ’way. They laugh at ya, and they 
pull on yer dress. Please, Teddy, please, don’t 
let them take ’er ’way.” Big, wet tears rolled 
down Tommy’s cheeks streaking the day’s ac¬ 
cumulation of dirt. 

As they sat together, Theodore learned for 
the frist time that Tommy was sensitive to what 
other people thought about him. Theodore si¬ 
lently prayed that Tommy could survive the 
rodeal of the reunion next Sunday. He knew 
that the other relatives would gather into little 
groups; they would whisper to each other as 
they had for the past twenty reunions. 

Theodore tried to comfort his brother, “Tom¬ 
my, I won’t let them take Patience away—ever. 
People love and respect you, Tommy. Honest. 
Don’t worry. You’re as important as anyone 
else. After all, we’re all human beings, and 
that makes everyone equal. Doesn’t it?” Theo¬ 
dore did not feel guilty; he had not lied much. 
The two brothers walked home with their arms 
around each other’s shoulders. 

Theodore tried to think of a day different 
from what today had been. Somehow, deep 
within him, pale and thin as the groping sprout 
of a potato forgotten in his father’s dark cellar, 
hope, or something like hope, probed upward. 
He knew everything was going to work. He 
had gone from doubt to certainty, as when 
with a summer storm the whole world is dark 
and somber, until the sun breaks through, al¬ 
most at its setting, and bathes the earth in 
bright yellow light. After all, had not some Di¬ 
vine Being worked out the way it never rained 
on Wednesday? 

As part of their traditional Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon stroll the two brothers now sat toge¬ 
ther atop a small hill. The knoll was located 
in the back field of their father’s two hundred 


acres. The Tilleys called the place “Fitch Fam¬ 
ily Farm” when talking to the Fitches, but Pa 
Tilley dubbed it “Fitch Funny Farm” when 
talking to the other neighbors. It was late sum¬ 
mer, and the sky was gray. The remainder 
of vast strands of white pines, depleted by in¬ 
discriminant cutting, still dotted portions of the 
area. The old “mast pine” of the early days 
of ship building had long since disappeared, 
and Theodore believed it only a matter of time 
before every man would be able to see as far 
as the Casco Bay with not so much as a spind¬ 
ling oak to hinder the eye. 

Theodore was glad he had given the young 
boy this final walk; it would probably be the 
last time the two would be alone together. 
When he faced his younger brother, he re¬ 
membered that Tommy was not a “young boy” 
at all. Tommy was actually twenty-one, but 
to Theodore he seemed much younger. 

As usual Theodore opened the conversation 
with a commonplace statement about the wea¬ 
ther. “Well,” he uttered, glancing upward, 
“looks like it might rain.” 

“It never rains on Wednesday,” Tommy 
abruptly declared, as those who are positive 
proclaim that the grass is green or the ocean 
blue. 

At first Theodore was perturbed by Tommy’s 
statement, but as he pondered the words, he 
came to realize that for as long as he could 
recollect, it had never rained on Wednesday. 
Not once in all the past Wednesdays that he 
and Tommy had rambled through the fields 
had it ever rained. If only this statement could 
provide some form of unity to the chaotic state 
of the universe, but even that was too much to 
hope. He wondered how he could find the an¬ 
swer when he had not yet decided what the 
question was. Why was Tommy “simple-mind¬ 
ed” when the other eight Fitch children were 
normal? No, the question was even more than 
these queries. If only there were one stable fact 
in the world which remained true at all times— 
an unaltering certainty which would add order 
to Theodore’s perplexed conception of the 
world. 

The two sat cross-legged in a patch of wild 
sea lavenders above potato fields. Theodore 
glanced at Tommy. He could feel himself cry¬ 
ing—way down deep inside where it hurt 
worse. If only he knew how to find the answer, 
maybe then he could search for it. 

Tommy was Theodore’s opposite. Convincing 
visitors at the Fitch home that the two were 
brothers had often proved an ordeal. Tommy 
stayed dirty. Persuading him to take a bath 
or to change clothes was always a task. He 
never worried about anything, except whether 






















or not he had the aged rag doll. Patience, which 
was invariably tucked away under his left arm. 
Unlike Theodore, he did not go to bed at night 
wondering if tomorrow would be the day he 
would wake up and discover the whole world 
was a hoax. He could not have cared less about 
trivialities over which intelligent people stayed 
upset. His thoughts were seldom concerned 
with more than the ordinary mundane necessi- 
ties of human existence. 

Theodore believed Tommy would be happy 
at the state mental hospital. People there would 
care for him and love him. They would not 
laugh at him, and they might even teach him 


to read and write. At that moment Theodore 
looked out the window and saw little droplets 
of water splashing to form puddles the yard. 
As he stared through the glass pane, the heavy- 
drop patter of a thunder shower beat out a 
steady hacking sound not unlike the chopping 
of a hatchet on the tin roof of the old house. 
Long, lazy veils of gray rain hung endlessly 
from a dark sky forecasting more flood to come. 
Because he did not know what else to do 
Theodore went to the west bedroom to begin 
packing Tommy’s few possessions. Someone 
smarter than he would have to find the answer. 
He felt tired; confusion cluttered his mind; and 
even the clouds were crying. 

Sharron S. Mays 


FOR STEPHEN 
OCTOBER, ’68 

There must be a new song 
be born 
for you— 

A song that shatters the darkling glass into 
the sounds of sun's rising, 

A song 

that rips the stars from the wintersky 
and sets them on a page as burning notes 
and sends the spheres reeling back 
to the year of creation, 

A silent song, new found 
in dust's meander up 
a churchworn sunshaft 
and drifting buisily 
on fall-leafed streams, 

A song the trees had promised 

to sing one day and now, for you, 
they whisper with the grasses and the 
creature things 
another Allelulia. 

And the laughter of a thousand years of Christmas 
Says: You are the reason why, joy, and stronger 
than the deepest peels of thunder. 

Margaret MacKenzie 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































dirt and scum 
surrounded 

Filthy Tatters of a Blue Rag 

with a bunch of Dirty Gray Stars on 

IT 

Crowds screaming their guts out 
till they rolled 

d 

o 

w 

n 

into the DITCH.bLOODy and 

SCALDED 

smeared into the MuD 
the Only DAISY left 
and 

some damn bastard (the poor idiot) 
STEPPED on IT. 
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IT s U 

crushed and dirty, bleedings its 
SWEETBLOOD. 

OH MY GOD ! ! ! ! 
please turn back on the lite. 
please 
turn 
back 

onthe 

life 


jill gerber 























CHILD’S WORLD 


"Engine, engine number nine 
Coming down Chicago's line . . 

RED CHINA TESTS NUCLEAR WEAPON 
They couldn't use it. That couldn't happen." 
"If the train should jump the track 
Do you want your money back?" 

HAIR BRINGS NUDITY TO BROADWAY 
"You can't see a decent show today." 


"Y-E-S spells 'yes'" 

And O-U-T spells 'out' " 

MASS MURDER BLAMED ON DRUG USE 
"A bunch of idiots running around loose." 
"And you 

are 

out." 

Beth Loflin 

























George McKinney 




































SUMMER NOON 


The doldrum of a silent summer noon 
has driven me, barefooted and with a book, 
to the tedium of the park's stone bench; 
to the constant rise and the constant fall 
of the fountain's spray. 

Between the trees an erudite professor is expounding 
to captive oaks and elms, 
while his students lie about in 
inattention or in sleep upon the grass. 

And all around the aging men and women of the park 
ignore or explore the cooing contents 
of a passing baby buggy. 

Nothing moves except in repetition. 

And all the people of the park, 

who sit among still flowers and unrustled leaves, are wishing 
for some breeze to stir the summer air. 


Ann Myers 


ESCAPE 


Heat hovers over the scorched town 
As August settles, sulking. 

Wilted humans wait . . . 

And wait 
Struggling 


HUMIDITY 


to breathe. 

Beth Loflin 


32° and sunny, 

winter rye in carpet patches 

beneath a cirrus sky: 

We sat on window sills and watched the day, 
cold and calling, through the panes. 

We were captives, quarantined, 
protecting a vast and innocent world 
from the last remains of influenza 
we carried on our breaths. 

But, we prefered confinement on dark, damp days . . . 
We pushed the wood-framed window open. 

And, wrapped in heavy wools and giggles, 
we climbed down the rose-bare trellis. 

How little we cared for the health of the world! 

We were children spreading red-nosed contagion, 
enough germs in our laughter to infect the world. 

But today was 32° and sunny, 

and we were free beneath a cirrus sky. 




Ann Myers 






















It's like walking in the rain 

and being all alone 

and not knowing what's been said. 

Misty in your dreams tonight 

You'll find a small lost child. 

Union sent an untimely love 
Endowed within my womb. 

Remember when you can, my love, 

Our rompings through our minds. 

We unleashed thoughts to ideal worlds 
Confined within our hearts. 

Those happy nights and silly grins 
That came upon our faces 
As you and I in turn replied, 

"Je t'aime beaucoup. Je t'aime." 

Judith Anne Middleton 


the water lapped at our feet 

the beach was not beautiful in the pale light. 

it seemed to be waking up 

from a sleep of years 

as were we moving from our unawareness 

to a kind of empathy with one another 

we felt the cold and trembled 

but were saved by the 

touching of our minds 

Cathy Suttle 
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INDIAN FLINTS 


It must have been in a thunderclap Spring 
for everything was green and gray 
and the day seemed always early. 

The wind wrung the rain out of clouds 
hung up to dry 

The birds flew like bows and arrows 

and the stars couldn't wait to sing, 

and the frogs wouldn't make up their minds. 


He came home 

trying to look like he'd been to church 

and found the long curtain 

standing straight out over his granny's bed 

and her sitting dead 

with her eyes as blue as a teacup 

looking far away beyond the counties clouds, 

and her believed-in Bible, tired on the floor. 

He stopped there 

with his hair combed 

and his collar fastened with a pin 

that didn't show 

and a pocketful of arrowheads he'd found 
in the far fields. 


The hall ran out of the house with him 
and the trees and the yard were strangers. 

The mare heard the screen slam 

and stabbed the air with her ears 

And from behind his tears the boy saw 

"Death," the black robber 

with the old woman on his shoulders, 

skinny and naked with nothing alive but her hair 

waving to him through the long gray 

as she was stolen away from the farm. 

Then he ran 

with his heart clenched in a fist 
and the trees ran and the fields ran 
under the flying sky. 

He would bring her back! 
naked in his arms 
with his eyes shut tight 
so she wouldn't be ashamed. 


The fence killed the horse 

from it's hiding place in the honeysuckle vine 

and it died looking the wrong way 

running three-legged in the air, 

with the boy trying to help its heavy head 

in his hands. 

All the black and all the shiny 
curving in the rain. 

Then the boy wanted to crawl inside of the mare 
and be born again as a colt. 


He stood upright, a train whistle late at night. 

His face killed the sun 
and the sky fell, 

and the wick of the moon went out 
in the pond where he sailed his ship. 

And he followed his ghost back 
to the house made of sticks 

And with his arms around the seventy years of stone 
he drowned himself in the dear floods 
of her hair. 


Cathy Coxey 


— 
















He studied the trees. 

Then sauntered to the front porch. 

Fishing poles protruded through his car window. 

Catching my attentive gaze. 

As I sat in my room cringing. 

My father called. 

And I thought about hiding. 

But finally, reluctantly, I went out on the porch. 

Big black boots followed, 

As I trudged down the steps and across the yard. 

Feeling sick all over. 

I slowed my steps; 

Stopped to kick the dust off my sandal, 

Bit my fingernail. 

And picked a dingy white blossom from the magnolia tree. 
Reaching the tall tree, 

I stopped, feeling sick again. 

Its green, cordate leaves probably resembled my face. 
"About fifty," he said; 

And my heart lurched to my throat. 

Handing me the bucket. 

It seemed he knew how I felt. 

My trembling hands broke a leaf by the stem. 

And turning it over, 

I swept the caterpillar-like worm into the bucket. 

He looked lonesome; 

His fat, fuzzy body lay still. 

Quickly I filled the bucket with his companions— 

Sickening green catalpas. 

Then hurried to wash the yellow spit off my hands. 


Nila Winn 


Dear Death— 

I feel you are like a door to door solicitor 
knocking at the most inopportune times. 

You pick your customers at random, 

never considering whether you might be intruding, 

or at least disturbing a family dinner. 

So please, next time— 
take notice of the sign: 

No Solicitors Wanted. 

Thank You. 


Rosalie Bischof 
































The moon becomes full 
When all children sing of love 
And all men of life. 


Janice Mays 




CHARLOTTE GILLETT 








































































































